







Presidency rots, backed by the Local Governme 
it they desired to have a tribunal consisting of more t 
there should be a merchant on 


4 urged that many of these cosas 
of mereantile usage, and acne the practice prevailing bet 
A man might be an excellent sailor, or an excellent, M 
e informed on these matters; and both from Madras an 

“were referred to specific cases in which it was the opinion of. 
community that justice was not done upon enquiries, under Act I of” 
| because the tribunal did not bar ose persons with the requisite 
For that reason then, we proposed to introduce a Bill dealing with this 
cular point. We had communicated with the Secretary of State, and 

s soeirad an answer from him to the effect that, ratings rie 3 
‘mentioned prohibition to proceed with a general Act, be thought 
that we should proceed with the measure now proposed. ae 


Leg 183 proposed, at the same, time, to relieve the law from certain I 
rhich had Ween found respecting the proceedings upon the report when. 
he powers of Magistrates, pending the enquiry, to detain a ship, and 
ns out of the ship for the purpose of giving evidence. Those 

Pp th a shieots ‘of the Bill. whick Mr. “Hones begged leave 
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‘ccomauldake and amend the Law relating to Native Passenger Shi 
‘Steamers, : ips 


a Se Ra etter 
ey ' "He said that the ocdasion which lod to the necessity of intros 
-Bill on this subject, eS an sgperietion by the British In 

Navigation Siang Hike ieved . of certain restrictions 

‘ et upon y to extn eat The Council had 1 

e upon the su of Passenger Ships, the ear 

be XXYV of 1859, which dealt with the cactgett of patos ; 

the Bay of Bengal, but it went no further than that. Then came A 

1870, and that, on the face of it, dealt with Passenger Ships 1 

came to look at the definition of Passenger Ship,” as conte 

would find that it was defined to be only a ap that. big to the | 
as, to the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, &e. Ne aateeed 

























Pista voi She Sail hake lic 
erative Sacha than ne 


ci had mentioned, and of cons 
a the direction of giving the Local ar 
roments power to effect, by rules from time to time, that wl 
‘now it for in a: much more rigid way. ; Has 
Motion was put and agreed to. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 


1e Hon’ble Mr. Honaovse also moved for leave ys 
lain and amend the law relating to certain Married Women, and 
ses. He said that the object of this Bill was principally to enable cortais 
inces to be effected in the case of marriages which were celebrated before 
ear 1866. The Council would be aware that in the year 1865 there 
4 the Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), and that Act contained a claus 


the effect that ‘no shall by marriage acquire any interest in the p 
of the person whom he or she marries, nor become incapable of | 
coe in respect of his or her own property which 
if unmarried.” That made married women 


property to a great extent, but it onl pain 
year 1865. 5. tap Athen Mad tely been passed an Act concerning 
The: prop of m women, and that Act contained several pro 
the English Legislature had thought fit to apply to all” marriages. — 
ase was th married woman might effect an insurance in her own 
deal with that insurance just the same as if she had been an 
yan. Another ision was that a i might effect an 
and children and a certain pro 
tlemen connected with insurance 
nt a short time ago, stating that those provisions were 
, d they did not see why they should not be a 
now proposed, therefore, to introduce an Act which should emt 
oe ere as those which had been thought fit fo 
Engine. 


Mi Honuovse also moved for leave to introduce a 
Native labourers to British Burma and their 





of labour. At. 
The contracts into 


to secure 
aon. ey ee ite might throw 
en the m arma he mig 
 cavwe the Planter the the loss of money he hadi ety 
the 


the Government er tala. It was necessary, | 
0 of Tadia to look at both sides of the'transaction, 


nent 
at which ace enough the Planters” 
ee the enemy age gs privi 


~ to 1 i ary 
_ cone g ts to British Burma, he (Mr. 
tell, but it was eiinly necessary to make some Pa ne beca' 
‘there was.a great difference between the two cases in thi 
rt of our own dominions we could see 
treatment when 


homes 
to cross the sea, not 


\ sea in precisely 
0 it was true, but still fora sanieks ata when they got: 2 tothe 
of Bengal they would find t themselves among af 


strange | - these and other omer the cases Sioa si 
“were consequently many respects in which we had to look 
‘of labourers who were induced to go to British Burma. ‘The pro 
‘ate objects in view, one, that the labourer s 
ition would be before he was induced to 


would, we hope move in ee uantities, and the other was the 
the labourer’ ’s liabilities and privileges when hie got to British 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 
B The ca Select Committee was named :— 


Lepesant mene te the big ie of the 10 
eir Origi citroen 
purest Hon’ble Saas rl an Bap it 





eo arrangements should be made for one pl 
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E “Proceedings of the Council of the Governor Generil of Tndia, 
making Laws et ee <a Wes reviaieas fhe Aah ok Ps 


il en at Simla on Thursday, the 7th Aigust 1873. 


PRESENT: : 


eae Sir Richard Temple, kK. c. s. - 

The Hon’ble B. H. Ellis. 

“Major-General the Hon’ble Sir H. W. Norman, x. c. 3. 
‘Hon'ble A. Hobhouse, @. 0. 

The Hon’ble E. C. Pere: 0. 8.1. 


Pre ee OBSOLETE ENACTMENTS BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Hosnovsr moved that the Final aot af the § 
Committee on the Bill to repeal certain obsolete enactments, ses : 
consideration. He said that it would be necessary to make some , Sete | 
oy ai to the measure before the: Report was taken into conunderialag a by 
the Council; because this was one of those Bills of which the importance 
depended on the details. The enacting = of the Bill admitted of lit 
discussion ; what was important was that which was contained in the | 
: had been the subject of consideration, re-consideration, 2 
labour by those of the Select Committee who had worked uponit. The subject- 
matter of the Bill was described sufficiently in the preamble. It was specifie 
to be enactments which had ceased to be in force otherwise than by expre 
and specific repeal, or had, by lapse of time and change of circumst 
1e es wpamaniy or which merely repealed prior enactments. All these — 
and it would be necessary to explain the Vie 
dealt with this matter. 


the first it pe we had received suggestions from divers quarters 
opportunity, in passing this Bill, to remove from 
ke aovral laws which the writers alleged to have been 
: It was, however, uite clear that to do so would be > 
y to the principles of such a measure as this. The 
relieve eee the Statute-book all matters which had become 
ede and change of circumstances, and there 
tent one was ome the nactnents clear and 
sone ene an other was 
: rag ite publishing a new edition of the enactn 
if the law was causing inconveuienee, 
ae miele inconvenience w 





i yhich -were ith in 
unless Mr. Hosnovse had erred i 
five; and he ought to mention here that we ha 
‘smaller scale. When the Secretary, Mr. Stokes, original 
dule, he had not ventured to touch the Bombay 
ro were only eighfy-eight enactments dealt with; 
to its present dimensi and it had done so I 


make mention in 1 en g 
“pains to assist us in the ‘matter; and, in the first place, 

 yefer to the assistance received from Mr. Raymond West, who was 
Judicial Commissioner of Sindh, and had since been des y 
- «the High Court of Bombay; and esorrity. to that received 

and Assistant Judge of Ratnagiri, Mr. Birdwood and Mr. Parsons. 
Sy men had sent us a long list of Bombay enactments which they de 
to be excised from the Statute-book. Some of them might have been | 
aE y the Bombay legislature; others could not, and, therefore, it © 
thought advisable to deal with them altogether by the Council o 
Governor General. Those gentlemen were, at the present moment, WV 
| govsn believed, employing themselves with the task of arranging, 
(ox ion, the whole of the purely Bombay Statu 

ad also received much valuable assistance from Mr. Beaufort of the 
: slative Council, and from Mr. Field, Civil Judg ae) 20 
sent us some yery elaborate papers on the subject 


When Mr. Honnovse mentioned three hundred and twenty-five as 
umber of enactments dealt with, that no doubb seemed very large, | 
considerable deductions must be made from its apparent magnitude. Anj 
,dy who would cast his eye down the schedule would see that a great numbe: 
of Statutes had been cither entirely repealed, or repealed so far as t v 
Deen unrepealed before, that was to say, they were completely swept out 
-* Statute-book. Unless he erred, there were ninety-one enactments 
"wo had completely got rid of in that way. There were also a large 
sections or groups of sections wholly repealed. Among thes 
was a quantity of schedules of Acts previously ated, and 
‘sections which repealed the Acts contained in those sc edules. 
besides a considerable number of excisions, which amounted 
aaa to one hundred, which only excluded a few words from 
Vith regard to these matters there was a considerable difference o 
and we had received 


t mention that that gentleman, who had lately 
ications to us on this subject and others, 
great ability, and always cont 

work, Now, nothing be 
work as to have that work 





saves further reference. Its presence 
t form part of what he is looking for, it receive 
of such portions of Acts in daily use as have bee 
abs WAST: Jay GIT, ee Pe: eae 
‘such enactments as I have. mentioned may be | itively 
8 are not rmronether removed as trevs dead at the 
das dead branches from a living tree. In such cases the atte 
revised edition of the Statute, is at once drawn to th 
dhe requires to learn whether something may not be lal 
’ ‘Thus he is led to dive deeper ito books and 
ster é end, he finds some error or some argument to oceup 


proceeded to illustrate his meaning by some instances, 
(r. Housman’s criticism. 


applied to several different subj otk ( 
posed to show the Council how far it affected eac 


oe Jules comprising the various repealed Acts. = 


. Housman, indeed, did not expressly object to the repeal of | 
ut others did on grounds apparently the same as those taken by him. — 
is that we still shall have on the face of the Statute-book no 
g or other has been repealed, and so the practitioner would be 
rough various editions to find out exactly bow the law stood, 
o stand. Rina but na te as Rsk Statute-book remained 
repealing Acts wo though themselves repealed, ap; 
he writh the matter*epealed bp thers and with a Peete 
ractitioner could find his way to the existing state’ of the la 
whether the repealing Acts are, or are not, repealed. On the 
hen the revised edition comes out, the repealed and the rey 
il all disappear together ; and then there will be nothing on tl 
} ch can lead the practitioner to suppose that it is his d 
some extraneous matter before he can safely advise his client, or 
be a Counsel, or give judgment if he be a Judge, 
case was when a repeal was effected, but not entirely, but subject 
ion, or with only a partial operation. That was the 
ces which Mr. Housman mentioned, namely, the Evid 
+ Act repealed some Statutes, and it also repealed a 
bing but it contained a poe that such 
inte with any positive enactment which was not t 
speale That En no doubt, would put the. 
necessity of ing somewhere to find out wh 
as that we thought the Recor 
pted his advice. There were 
as the Limitation Act 
t of the schedule and 
cision 


i] 





for example, aed ky cae 
done in the way of levying local cesses, 
oe That clause was to be comaeet a igh 
e could now bring an action owing to the limitation of 1 
for the history of legislation, and to ita ene of 
nsult the law in difficult cases, or to ascertain the course 
é better that such clauses should be retained. ' 
in which mere words had been cut out as being — 3 or 
t he would remind the Council that it was this very repealing 
hat caused the puzzle. He (Mx. Ex1is) hoped no such results” 
follow in the present case, but he must confess to having h 
wever, did not wish to oppose the consideration or passing 
valuable measure, “He would repeat that he shared 
n’s doubts, and he could only look to the early fulfilmen 


 Secretary’s intentions, as the remedy for preventing an 
from what was now being done. re 


ble Mn. Honuovsn said that he was not the least surprised tha 


it remarks of Mr. Housman, which were put in an able and clea 
ed much conviction with them. He did not understand, however, 
on’ble friend, Mr. Bilis, carried his doubts ; whether he applied them 
ple repealing Acts, or whether he applied them to those ex 
( ly create ambiguity and doubt, or whether he 
assages which were cut out for the purpose of abbre' 
aoe two a song “Mr. ad — Davey 
schedule was rightly framed, but with regard to the tter class, he « 
ay cag opinion, and he deferred to the judgment of the man 
work in hand. There was no doubt that every alterati 
ed the historical continuity of legislation, but the ob 
n of the Statute-book was to give to the Judges and Co 
work which should tell them what the existing 
the enormous bulk of cases, would be a safe guide 
Epatkty Sete Smotig deatiams exgaioe the souariintin 
ecessity arose, it would doubtless require the consulta 
believed that nothing could be more valuable, 
than the Regulations and the preambles w. 





not for any purp 

Vin Gia tos ase ‘al have, a tenden 
; snoderate compass, 40 as that those who have to obey 
a Penns ae batt fer ae os 


point of view, seems ts: me: that- the wits ‘ms 
se «Spenco Statute-book any enactment 
so by moving such a as 


coe think the object nites ng pyrantel 
Bee as small a compass as possible, er m 
this Bill, namely, ‘ealing not only with note enactm' 
enactments, than it would be if only whole enactments had been dealt 
obsolete portions of enactments left untouched. In ‘to the 
[ ln 


Sh len, Se Somes Statutes, Acts and | alw 
et Wy ey ane Whe wishes te cee to them. the ( Coun 
very much ndebted to my Hon’ble friend, Mr, Hobhouse, and to those wh 
j d him in this work, because the advantage of placing the law in, 
i ip voy ome : 
| fhe Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Hopnovse then moved that the Bill as 
~The Motion was put and agreed to. 


_ BURMA TIMBER BILL. ; 


b ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Hoszovse also moved that the Final 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to Timber 
rivers of British Burma, be taken into consideration. | ine had 


tn Sta citi ume evel 
of an ad al ae 





out)) out of the mrt 
Prd farntione of floating ti nbs 
is Vill in section six in this’ pate we now bikes : 
to floating timber would be found in we one Act. * 


wee sah and agreed to. 


cea gabe A then sense section ‘one, co third 
i instead af ng there ” the words ake 
di idea sires t ae Ripbeke SoBe ie Al 
Motion was put and agreed to. sate: 
"ble Mr. Hosnovse also moved that in. eae Hier tee 1, the — 
ore” be omitted, and that after the word “ levied” the words | 
before this Act comes into force” be inserted. Also that in the eighth : 
the same clause the words “ the passing of” be omitted, and that after t 
s “this Act” in the ninth line, the words "comes into force” be inserted, 
on was put and agreed to. 
Mx. Honntovsn then mored that the Bill as a | 





1, Mr. HoBHovuse ot suppose we shi 
all. As regards Oudh, the case was different. 
‘ ‘ies to which the rarrcope y aag sa 

‘which was passed forche purpose of the Panjab, but 
nly it for a term of five years. The Act had been a 
“Oudh, and the terms of five years, were either ju 

siring, and it was, br eri vane pale fe es — ( 
was also found that 1, in its geographical, political, | 
sto eo was more closely ranked with the North-Western 

s with the Panjab, and the Oudh Government wish 
t apply to themselves and the North-Western Provin 
* being necessary, it was convenient to include in the se 

amendments as further experience and further discussion in the me 

shown to be desirable. As regarded the North-Western Provinces, 
- Bill contained little alteration in principle. The chief alteration 
"it imposed certain delays between the intentions and the acts of the 
- both in the matter of applying the Act to any district, and int 
it any Municipality at all, and also in the matter of taxation. = 


There was another alteration which was one of detail, but 
- rather an important subject, which Mr. Honnovss thought he ought to 
_ before the Council proceeded to pass the Bill. i : 


He had expressly mentioned it with respect to the ] » me 

- it had better be mentioned again with regard to the present 

- Council took the report into consideration. In the debates which. 
"upon Act VI of 1868, which we were now superseding, a great deal 
was expressed lest the rates levied under the powers about to be con! 

‘Municipalities should be spent in a reckless and profuse way, and 
said that a quantity of money would be spent in providing ¢ 

- Buropeans, and so forth. However, by that Act (VI of 1 

j Committees had power to spend money upon any kind of local 

” These words were very broad, and it was almost impossible to s 
| not come under the term ‘local improvement.” When we were 
_ Act for the Panjib, his Hon’ble friend, General Norman, broug! 
stance to the attention of the Council, and gave notice that i 
_ would move to alter the words. The Committee thought he 
_ instead of using the words ‘local improvement, ’ we thought w 
something which pointed more to the utility of the work. Th 
sores Sig into the present Bill when it was prepared. 
“put in the words ‘general utility’ instead of ‘local : 
s quite snesliie atid Regan in these matters, and if 
be so, we should probably find ourselves hampering 
ed way or other. We thought, therefore, that 
nof utility into the works which the Committees wi 
n, we should be 

























































and repairs the Committees have done well 
lly and in the reviews of the. Bags ad re 
ible proof that they get a valuable return for the taxes | 
» of | roads, more light and air in their crowded thoroughfares, pr 
pensaries, markets ‘and slaughter-houser, is bearing good fruit. 
the total ex nditare was on local im: wements of this sort, 
st aims to the confidenge of their fellow-citizens,” 
rt adds: “ In many Municipalitits something has also bee 
mentation, public gardens, &c.” ‘With regard to the amount 
matters as ornamentation, public gardens, &.,—that is — 
under the head of ‘ Miscellaneous Hxpenditure,’—it seemed that _ 
eat deal of money spent in this way when we compared — 
jure upon such objects with. the total expenditure of the — 
es. In particular Municipalities, however, there had been some | 
ns expended in this way. What the North-Western Provinces Goy- | 
said on the subject was this :— f Seyeirie 
rge expenditure under Miscellaneous, requires some explanation, amounting as it. 
,88,710, or more than 7$ per cent, of the total expenditure. The aes 
this natura is very jealously, watched, and every endeavour is made to te08: them 
a a Agra includes grants to the Cantonment Fund for Police of Rs. 9,000, — 
iddell Musoars (sinee withdrawn) of Rs. 2,400. = * a enon: 
illy Rs. 1,849 were spent on gardens, * © * * Bs «, csaye 
thabad Committee contributed Rs. 8,000 to the construction of the Alfred Park”. 
Hoxnovss did not pretend to say that such an object as a museum 
en might not, under certain circumstances, be objects of general C 
the circumstances would perhaps be exceptional, and he thought _ 
shange in the words of the Act, and the public announcement of it, — 
d be a warning to Committees that they must be careful to see that they — 
: d public rates on any works which were merely ornamental 
the enjoyment of the higher classes. It was quite clear that 
illiam Muir was strongly directed to this object, for he sai 
Coatighed charges of this nature is very jealously watched, and every endeavour — 


them toa minimum ;” ~ es 
HOUSE thought that the alteration proposed would tend to — 
shis hands on this point. veg hee 
General the Hon’ble ‘Str H. W. Norman thought that the alter- — 
Bill to which the Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse had referred, by which 
feet be expended on works of public utility, was both cen 
ble. He (Genera Norman) did not mean to say that parks” 
ool ime yak beet pay 
r yoorer class of the peo is country, should be taxed 

regard to the ‘Alfred Park at Allahabad, which had 




























































, and for the construction of which the Municipa 
00, he very much doubted whether the greater part 
among whom that amount had been raised would 


POS ncaa den ales arta: 





ble Mr. Baytxy said that he had little to add to what had 
said by the three Hon’ble Members who had s before him, | 
views he entirely concurred. In confirmation o: what His Excel- 
Commander-in-Ohief had said, he would observe that the very. 
which a Native allowed himself when he became wealthy, was to 
garden in. whatever part of the country he might happen to reside 
is OF enjoyment. The nce between what the municipalities 3) 
g, and what the Natives did for themselves, was that the gardens made by 

fo ‘were open to all classes of the public, to the poor as well as 


q 
ee ¢ Ray! 
~ Until His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s speech, Mr. Bayiry wa: 
@ that any native public garden had existed in Delhi before 
It was a curious and interesting fact, but the whole of. 
> blic hea at Delhi were, Mn. Bayxey believed, in. existenc 
private gardens before the mutiny. ‘The only difference was that, having co 
io possession of Government, they had been somewhat improved Re 
irown open to the entire population of the place, He had no heaitespnn al 
that the people of Delhi enjoyed these gardens extremely, and that they 
ded a means not only of healthful exercise and pleasant relaxation, but 2 
nding idle time, which, but for them, would often be spent in a far 


se 


sig 
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us 
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meet 


al 


i 


© manner. 


regard to the Alfred Park at Allahabad, it was, he believed, situated: 
es igen rch to the native city. It was impossible to have go 
here else within reasonable distance of the city, and what had 
unsightly piece of ground had been converted into a resort 
rhich was popular both with the European and Native public. 


museums, Mr. Barry was not pr 
n this head. He was not in favour of t maintenance of 
useums ; but with regard to the Riddell Museum at A 





? ba 
hase prereset 
jeular instance to show that some 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill 
ly extravagant, might be capable of reasonable 
sellency TH PrestpENt said :—* The Bill whi 
jis framed entirely upon. the lines of those Bil 
ta in the winter, antl upon which there was co 
‘With respect to the observations made to-day, as Tr 
"ple friend, Mr. Hobhouse, he did not contend that under 1 
da public park or garden be considered a work.of ‘ Pas 
point out that the works’ on which the funds of Muni 
ture, legally be expended are defined as being works of 
and that the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western’ 
would have to administer the law, might object to, and | revent, 
ch he did not consider to come fairly and properly within that 
is evident, as the Hon’ble Mr. Ellis has observed, that if a public gard 
:jgso situated as that it would be only of use to European residents ¢ 
her classes, it could not be considered to be of “ general utility,” wh 
~ on the other hand, a public park or garden which is conveniently 
- and accessible at all times to, the great mass of the bop 
would undoubtedly be a work of “general utility.” he words 
construed with reference to particular cases as they arise, © 
| © With respect to the particular instance given, namely, the Alfred f 
‘Allahabad, I do not presume to offer an opinion, not having so much_ 
“Guuintance with the locality as is pos by other Hon’ble Members, 
‘am, however, perfectly content to leave the discretion in this matter 
ey tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and I am glad to 
this opportunity of saying that in the administration of the former Act’ 
“of municipal affairs, and municipal taxation, Sir William Muir has | 
» greatest pains, and has now, for two consecutive years, submitted 
which the Government of India have received with great satisfaction, 


Tt has been the desire of Sir William Muir that Municipal C 
should have a real share in the administration of municipal funds; 
should not simply endorse the views of their European Chairmen, 

A oy Soe offer their opinions unreservedly, and that those opinions 

be li to with every proper attention. . = el eae 


‘The tendency of recent legislation has been, as. iinbadis 
"ble Mr. Hobhouse, to rt ene peeriatiran, 
iptions of taxation proposed to be introduced into. Muni 
doce rll rl agri tein ate in: 








t police aad Shade eet ate is to 
Resi eam a and gesting sie 
3 . must depend upon the wealth of the ic 
4 the fund available, how far they can deal with pees 2 
is, upon which they are allowed to expend money ; t is 
ig and lighting of streets and roads; the construction 
of works of general utility, conServancy, and the promot 
on. we must be prepared to find throughout India great | fe 
the wealth of Municipalities; some rhay, be only able to meet the 
ial matters with which they have to deal, while others may be rich 
h to incur optional expenditure. 


There is one other remark which I have to make upon the’ conduct’ of 
icipalities in the North-Western Provinces under the administration of Sir 
- William Muir, and that is, that from the first, Sir William Muir has taken 
_ special pains to prevent the octroi duty, which I believe to be a wise tax, and 
one that can be used with advantage in many parts of India, where towns _ 
are in the main confined by fixed boundaries, from becoming a transit duty. 

He has calculated the fair average rate of consumption of the different yieliss 
- ineach Municipality, and where it is found that the duty exceeds the propor- 

on which it should bear to the internal consumption, he has taken measures 
to reduce it. In these, as in other matters connected with the administration 
of the North-Western Provinces, Sir William Muir deserves the cordial thanks 
of the Government of India.” : 

- The Motion was put and agreed to. 
~The Hon’ble Mr. Hozsnovse then spoke to the motion of which notice — 
had been given that the Bill as amended be . He said that as we wer 
now passing 2 measure which we hoped would be Jaw for a considerable numb 

of he trusted the Council would bear with him while he attempted to 
‘take stock” of the more important effects of this class of measures with 
reference to what was forebeded in the year 1868, and to what was done then, 
‘and to the evidence we now had as to the mode in which the Act of 1868 was 
working. “ A Aree 4 

In the year 1868 there were two great difficulties discussed by those who 
took part in the passing of the measure in question. One was that which had 
been adverted to by His Excellency the President—the octroi duty—and the 
other, which was one of still greater importance, was the popular character of | 
‘Municipal Committees, and their powers of self-government. ‘ mea 


With regard to the octroi duty, Mr. Hosnovss thought everybody con- 
‘in expressing fear lest it should become a transit duty, and no doubt 
was a tendericy in every small and self-governed locality to save 
wa ts at the expense of their neighbours. Sir William Muir, in 

pointed out that nearly 90 per cent. of the whole of the municipal _ 
levied from octroi duties, and that the people very much preferr ] 
taxation. It was also found to be, when it was imposed, very 

than any other kind of taxation. The Lieutenant-Ggver- — 

t any intention of checking it, except in so far as it1 = 3 
.» The difficulty was how to hit the point at which a 
fall on the consumers in the particular locality, a 

a distance. Neither the system of bonded v 
would work well. The former was found exp 
people. The latter were so. 
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ty on each occasion 
think it worth his while to tees the processes 
drawback. The Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, 





would be fictions and phantoms; that whatever 
sred the Committees ‘vould echo; that they would be 
would merely hold up a veil between the despotic action of #1 
d the people on whom it operated. Now that, to a cert 
; admitted, that was to say, it was admitted that the Committe 
under the influence of Government; but it was answered that 
e all at once independent persons to sit upon “Municipal C 


Muir's predecessor. What he said was this:— 
“There are towns in which the system of a popular election would not conduce to gi 


ernment, either the number of citizens, who by their intelligence and public spir 
‘of serving, is so limited that there is little room for selection if a 
be had, or these whose influence must be respected would not act 1s cl 
ently. Especially is it neoessary, on the first introduction of a conciliate tl m8. 
2 ahere society, and to use only the material which, by edueat ion and atural abil 
js most fitted to perform the duties of the post. It is only to the care in attending to, 
that, in not a few instances, the success in the working of the Act is dae, “Very recent 
the Act was introduced into the important town of Benares, the Lieutenant-Governor wi 
anxious that at least a portion of the Committee should be elected by ‘the citizens, ands 
\ “this to the Committee of the leading residents appointed to draw up the rules, bu 
posal did not meet with a favourable reception. Those native gentlemen who were uni 
ably the most public spirited and intelligent in that large town thought that it wo 
unwise to introduce such a system until the Act had been ig operation for some time, 4 
objects and the duties of the Committee were better understood. The Lieutenan 
convinced that they were themselves the best judges on this point, consented to the 
- ment. Ultimately, even if the present Act remains in force, the ralés now in ot 
ill be popularized as they have been elsewhere. Had the Act rigidly prescribed ths 
election shall the Committee be chosen, it is not rash to assert that the result woul 
have been failure, not snecess. It is the interest of Government that the system shal 
There is no desire to force improvements rapidly on the people against 
would defeat the wishes of the Government, but as the people un 
appreciate the system of Municipal Government and are fitted intelligently to 
in it, their privileges have been and will be enlarged. It is not to be expected th 
can, at one bound, pass from the position of utter powerlessness to the e 
‘fullest freedom as Commissioners or electors. ‘Their power must be increased 
exercising a little, they become fitted to exercise larger powers, and the Gov. 
cir fitness, will not be slow to enlarge them.” c Mabe EST it VHP 
at was the view which the Council of that day appr 
nee put it: The people on the whole were really indifferen 
f municipal and local improvements :. if left to themselves a 
fer that there should be filth and insalubrity rather 
prada if the initiative was taken in a kin 
officers; if the leading native citizens were ¢onsulte 
ied out by degrees, then THis eer ) 
Government took the initiative, the natives 
ve system of Municipal ern 





torn by i 
great hostite religions, or the 
which held aloof from one ani 


t of haracter of th 
‘brought from without it was much more likely to 
the eo than to bring forth fruit. We 
e who, at all events in their village «co: 
d to manage their own affairs, and we might reasonably e 
them naelairy ed of doing the same thing on a larger 
e Government of the day determined to give them an oppo 
nees were favourable, of managing their own affairs on 
than any to which they had been hitherto accustomed, but at t! 
narrow the community i ' 
fe mmunity of what he was doing. Now, 
fe were proceeding in the bom of the Act of 1868; we were 
alteration; we were. not doing, as children do- with flowers, p 


t to see how it was growing; we were only giving it some. 
e manure. Were we right in doing this? That depended on 


the way in whichthe Act was wor ing, and for that evidence 
UsE would refer to the Report of Sir William Muir, Wi 
character of the Committees, he said this i— 


nization of the Committees, so as to provide for the appointment of 
m which non-official members official members by perio election, has mad 
Sy popetse lection. 42 siderable progress during the year. In’ 18 
Sere oh appointment is the non-official members were generally the: 
; F hich appointment ig* _nees of the local officers; in 1870-71, 48 
Ae »» 10 had the franchise in whole or in part, while 


and Sirsa, from which the Act 1871-72 the figures stand as in the margin, The 


areexcladed from the above ieutenant-Governor is in favour of giving the 
MOGIEN suffrage to all Municipalities, believing that. 
ference which some undoubtedly display may, to a great extent, be rem 


eerie on the part of the District Officers, and by the Municipalitie ee 


habit of exercising the powers contemplated by the law, Thi 
tee are never more than one-third the total number. At tl 
they consist ordinarily of the Magistrate, a Joint or Assistant or muty 
ivil Surgeon, the District. Engineer, and the District Superintendent 
8 not at head-quarters, the Government. is represented by the Magistr 
n charge of the pergunnah, and the Tehseeldar. While, on the one 
is strong enough to 
powerless in th 
mem 








sik sida —_ its . 


‘In concluding his Report he says :— ‘i ah Ci, Sane 
“The experience of the ] confirms the Lieutenant-Governor 
Erith eeclolicg posacih ok the. Avail Seeuet x SHIT 
has attended the introduction of Municipal Government into 
people may be slow to appreciate the p' of the suffrage, and 
may too often characterize the members whom they may elect, ‘but tl an 
wakening interest which gives promise of better things to come, and which it 
of the Government to fostyr to the utmost. Act VI of 1868 has brought a sl 
administration to every man’s door. His Honour’s interference with the action 
ils is mainly confined to the*prevention of improper taxation, the passing 
| eaeatiyl tendency to undueexpenditure. The educated portion of the comm 
oat a real power is given to them, and this knowledge will soon spread to the m 
‘Mr. Honnovuse confessed that he, for one, was quite content that that 
knowledge should spread very slowly and very gradually. No doubt, if 
~ to be durable at all, it must be of very slow growth, for that was the con 
of all sublunary things; but he thought that this report gave fair hope 
there would be such growth. If, as Lord Lawrence and Sir William M 
advised our Native fellow-citizens, the members of those Municipalities 
treated with tact and gentleness; and if they were not driven or brow-beat 
if, whenever they did oppose—as it seemed from the pee that they « 
sionally did—their opposition was carefully considered; if, when that 
tion was founded on reasonable grounds, it was acceded to with e 
when not founded on reasonable grounds, it was rationally answered; if 
Natives learnt that all the Government officers wanted was to have a 
» knowledge of the real needs and sentiments of the people whose welfate 
were g to promote; if they Jearnt that the Government valued 
at more than acquiescence; if they learnt that power and 
Aiility always go hand in hand, and that the first requisite o 
vernment was to aim at justice and to have a due respect fo 
"rights of others,—then Mr. Hozsuouse thought there was nable hope 
in progress of time the Members of these Committees might play. a use 
part in the service of their country, and that they might render to the G 
ernment the greatest assistance which any Government is capable of rece 
ing, that was, the assistance of the people themselves in a number of mat 
a concerned their daily lives and their daily welfare. It seemed, 
to him that we might proceed with ate in the path laid dor 
for us that fhe Bill as amended be passed. ‘ ‘ 3 


As it appeared that the Bill had not yet been published in the W 
Western Provinces Gazette, Mx. Hosnovss asked leave to postpone his m« 


Leave was granted. 
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7 INSANE OFFICERS’ EFFECTS BILL. 

_ Major-General the Hon’ble Sir H. W. Norman introduced 
provide for the security and application of the effects of Officers 
_ becoming insane on service, but not removed, put on half-pay, 
and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee with ir 
report in one month. 1th Sevan 
He said he had already ex lained the necessity of this 
- for leave to introduce it,—a neces which had Bs va 
- His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. He (Gunerat No: 
k 2 add ag aye irdaeoee of the Bill were intended to ext 
_ of British India, and the dominions of Native Princes 


¥ “The Motion was put and agreed to. 















. 


A to remain in force only. so long as the 
, or by one of his sons who. were | 
Crown. ‘Therefore, the Act would only. 
after the present incumbent. Whether, 
) grown up into manhood as to be abl 
them, of course c ; 


that one of the family, who was head of it for : r 
ected from “civil - except with the previous er 
nt of Madras * he Council would observe that that el; 

; foo t present, the: protection extended 
8, was from civil as well as from. criminal - 
ought ‘better that those who were now. to receive p 


— as ordinary subjects in respect to criminal law, | ? 


take a similar place in respect to civil law. » 
ection rendered the Prince of Arcot, for the time 
: oa a Saban which might give rise to any peeu 
On that point there was some difference 
ent had He ae a doubt whetlier it was necessa 
he Prince id egitim Lap ang ep si 
: | nécessary | se 0 a man from Ce 
neeive a ph eg Pre apa Geb than that a man shot 
‘ing into contracts; that those contracts: should create a 
without the consent of a that 
ved in a Court of law. - laced everybody in ; 
e protected person himself cseehicbe ined to enter. 
ents ee he knew that aay te bees 
Behiliay.. w' ich power was just. to 
‘induced to give ents ba betauns ‘thie ark 
La heheh nee allow them to 
th 7 aches acca agen 
accommodation they give. 
aod d to the impor rof those creditore who 





be 





























° . ry t ; taal. 
_ ~~ He had mefitiontd on a late occasion that this was 
gr solidation of the law. It had one special object, in view, 
the ra rena AS logs oe, existing soo 
to bear very yu t © passenger yi al 
Member dt Oana ia wild cast his eye down the —_ of this 
see that it was very little else but 4 re-construction of existing 
little re-arrangement, so as to weld them together rather more ha 
than they stood in. te enactments. The second part of the Bill. 
tained rules as to Native Passenger Ships, but those rules were con: 
less minute than the rules which were contained in the present 
third part contained rules as to Coasting Steamers, and those’ rules 
much less minute than those in the present Act. The fourth part spok 
itself. It was one of those gloomy melancholy chapters found at great 
in most Bills which contained penalties; and the fifth part contained 
’ important alteration of the present law, which enabled “hetbea! Go ents 
from time to time, with the previous sanction of the Supreme Govern _ te 
make rules concerning the matters on which the new existing law itself. 
rules, such as the maximum number of passengers, the number of o 
‘Space to be allowed to the passengers, the mode in which provisio1 
to be supplied, medical arrangements, navigation, and so forth, 
The Motion was put and agreed to, ' 











_. The, Hon'ble. Mz. Honnovsn also moved that the Bill and Statomnsnit : 


ects and Reasons be published in the Fort S8¢. George Gazette, Bc 
rovernment Gazette, Calcutta Gazette, and British Burma Gazette, in 
and in such other languages as the Local Government thou 


ght proper. 
_ ‘The Motion was put and agreed to. : ee 


fz 


* BOMBAY REVENUE JURISDICTION BILL. 


ts enn a moved for leave to in ‘ 
i n of the Civil Courts throughout the B bay Presidency 
‘Telating to the land-revenue, ara na! aa 


_, He said that the proposed Bill referred to the Bom : Presidency d ane 
“and it would be asked why, under these circumstances, mile to be dealt 


this Council. The reas Was that the. i rhi 
‘he Bia hr tes Bath gh” Malay 


‘could 
oints involved the re of a portion of an Act. 
bie other alfoeted the nin of the Bom 
,Lould not form matter ‘or i 
embraced in the Bill 

















re, if the. motién he had-now- to-mi 3 
en to introduce the Bil On this ce si ly 
that the proposed Bill. would be so. ‘drawn as not tc 
uted previous to the present date. 
1! he Motion was ‘esha and apes to. 


" BUROPEAN VAGRANOY ou 


© aa e and amend the law relating to Buropean vigcaey 


we 3 “He said that those Members of the Council who were 
Executive Council when the original Bill—Act XXTI of MT that te ito 
ee he had no doubt, remember that the Government of that day a 
ed the subject of Duropean Vagrancy, he might say, with g 
| hesitation, and it was only eventually taken up because it had grd 
y into a great nuisance and a great scandal, but had amounted 
Tenpapelitiond evil. Nevertheless, the difficulty of the subject and its 
ere so great that the provisions of the Bill were very long and 
ie considered, and in its original shape the Bill was, although toa 
_ extent <i t, to be regarded as a cautious.measure, It might 
ve been experimen and it was, therefore, ie 


Eas te a short Bale wee eae ae 

$8 or va overnm: 

led upon all Local Gov er si thon Hal 

. the working of of i ie in order co te a abuses, an 
ad eon now been that 
def io cry oe object of the 
edy. » One of the meet ; 


tes of ‘eters rs 
ny way ) punis 
8s of the 








Moto was put and agreed to. 


following Select Commit 


tees“were named : — ' = Seah S : 
On the Bill to provide for the ops and! application of the effects 
of Officers and. Soldfers ‘pengy, 2nd¥ app 


becoming insane on Service, but not 
_ removed, put on half. disc ed,—-The Hon’ble My, 
_Hobhouse sy the Move Mig = hat Poi aue 


5 el es *. 
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4 Svrrrement fo the Gazerte or Inpra will be published Srom time to time containing such Official Papers and 
information as the Government of India may déem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known, 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. . 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India, assembled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the Act of Parliament 
24 & 25 Vic., Cap. 67. 


‘The Council met at Simla on Thursday, the 14th August 1873, 


PRESENT: 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, a, m. s. r, : 


presiding. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, a, ¢, B., @. 0. 8, 1 
The Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple, x. ©. s. 1. 
The Hon'ble B. H. Ellis. 
_ Major-General the Hon’ble Sir H. W. Norman, k. ©. 8. 
The Hon'ble A. Hobhouse, g. c. 
The Hon'ble E. C.: Bayley, o. s. 1. 


* : BURMA LABOUR CONTRACT BILL. F 
The Hon’ble Mr. Hopuovss introduced the Bill to regulate the transport _ 
ef Native labourers to British Burma, and their employment therein. He 
said that it would be necessary to explain carefully to the Council what th8 
‘machinery of the Bill was, and in order to it clear what work that - 
machinery had to do, he must first mention whfA were the objects which the 
* 5 ‘ 
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mo 
| 















‘Bill aimed s and the principles on which it went, ‘The main 
fiat aig that it was pastor to Sm ir ip we might call 

_ or migration, if that term was preferred for movement from one 
another of the same'country ; at all events to encourage the free 


bour tt of the country where it was abundant to anoth 
pein was leanie for i of it. ae had been very much debated in this 


il whether emigration was at all a good thing for the country from 
which ithe Saigeaas wore taken, and Mx. Hosuovsn had seen it broadly | 
laid down that in no part of India was there superabundance of labour, and 
that every man who was induced to emigrate, pro tanto, impoverished t 
country which he left. Now, -he was not going to enter into the discussion 
of so wide and vague a subject as that. Indeed, he could not do so because 
he did not possess the requisite knowledge of particulars, if indeed any body — 

ossessed it. But he must confess himself extremely sceptical as to there 

ing any impoverishment at all by the circumstance that labourers left a — 
country which was abundantly stocked; on the contrary, it seemed to him 
that if you took a man away from a plave where he earned only so much, and 
youremoved him to a place where he earned many times as much, you | 
enriched the whole world, and not least the place from which the emigrant 
camé, and into which a portion of his acquired wealth was quite certain to 
flow. : ina 


But Mn. Honnovsr would not discuss this question, because he took his 
stand upon the principle that emigration was a good thing for the emigrant — 
himself, and for the class to which he belonged. He did not rely upon a pro- 
position that he believed but could not prove, but he did rely upon a pro- 
position which he both believed and could prove ; for any one who would study 












them returned to India bringing with them substantial sums of money, and 
that of these some, not a very few, were so satisfied with their foreign life, i 
that they returned to the colony where they had made their money. These 
seemed very conclusive proofs that the direct effect of emigration was to 
improve the welfare of the emigrants. Its indirect effect was that a man 
returned to his home with more independence and more self-respect ; he * 
had got a new set of ideas, which travel would always give to the most torpid 
mind ; he had lost that mysterious horror of the sea which infected the people — 
of this country ; he would communicate those ideas to the people about him, — 
and it was impossible not to believe that such influences, if continued for a 
length of time and on a considerable scale, would do as much as anything could 

do to elevate the people of this country who were affected by them. 


That was the principle upon which we should go; that we seck the 
benefit of the emigrant himself. It is not only that this proposition is he 
more susceptible of proof; it is also of far more importance than that which 
relates to the general effect of emigration on the country, 








se emigration. Or, if again, we could prove that the effect of the emi- 
eparture was to impoverish the country, while'it elevated the eondi 
tion of the emigrant himself, and the class to which he belonged, we 
have? no right to discourage emigration, : f 


mmNow> taking the main principle of the Bill to be that , vie, 
mote emigration because it was for the good of the FEES nt se 
| to consider certain dangers which attended the moving people fro 
their homes. The first Wad very obvious, in fact the most obvious of a 
dangers, that was to + that which attended the movement of peor 


‘ : : 
nx * : 








a somewhat strained kind. The emigrant, in order to give the employer 
motive to remove him, must necessarily to a certain extent part with his 
liberty; he must engage himself by contract to laboug for a certain space 
‘of time for a given person; he could not move about freely wherever he 
pleased; he could not carry his labour into Whatever market he liked; to 
that extent therefore he subjected himself to a state of slavery, and that 
state must be mga by the strength of the law. It was obvious that 


in such a state there might be danger of some ill-treatment. With the very 
best intentions in the world, the class of employers would find themselves 
on occasions in antagonism to the class of labourers, and they might bev 
tempted to push their riglits to such an extent as to produce evil. It was 


this kind; there was indeed a tendency to this particular danger in all 
laces, and it was a danger which no Government could shut, its eyes to. 
Ihere was another danger, which was perhaps even more subtle than the one 
he had just mentioned, and that was, that some deception might-be practised 
upon the emigrants in making the original contracts, Emigrants could 
not be procured without agency, andthe agents who procured these emi- 
nts would no doubt do as all agents did,—represent the bargain the 


ad to offer in the most favourable terms. Mr. Hopnovsr did not know that . 


we could help it. He did not suppose that any one ever bought a horse or a 
house, or any other property, without having it described in much more favour- 
able terms than reality warranted. We could not prevent a recruiting sergeant. 


in rose-colour. He would naturally say that the place for which he 
was recruiting was a sort of earthly paradise ;’ that there was plenty to 
get, and little todo; that the sun did not burn there; nor the cold pinch ; 

at it was a lotus-eating land where it Seems to be always afternoon; 
“that in fact, life went much more easily and pleasantly than it can possibly 





doin British Indii. Well, all we could do to meet that sort of evil was ; 


8 responsible officer, and that that officer should take the pains to make 
the emigrant understand the meaning of the bargain into which he was 
entering ; that he should understand what sort of place he was going to; the 
nature of his work, and how much he would have to do; what amount of 
w © was to receive, and for what length of time he was engaged to 
ies ith his liberty, ; 

_ These, then, were the main objects of the Bill, and Mr. Hoxnovsr might 
describe them shortly thus:—That we should endeavour to regulate the 
movement of emigrants so as not to produce the mischiefs which unregulated 
movements of a large number of people always engender; that we should 

favour to reduce to a minimum the tendency towards ill-treatment 


entered into, and that as the cooly was somewhat ignorant 
We should also endeavour to Secure him as good a bargain as 
ible with the planter’s interests, and with the promotion of 
large scale. 


always remember that the siledli m power of this machi. 
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‘hand, the Janters with land and wanting labour ; on the other 
and s ° ‘or other, we could not get the two’ . Now t 
were tly willing to pay for the required transport of labour, 





reason why they did not themselves set up machinery for carrying 
over to British Burma was simply because they had no security that t 
would get the labour for which they had bargained. There was no ¢ 
a clause in the Penal Code which provided that if a man voluntarily m 
contract, and without cause broke his contract, he should be punished. 
that clause only relgted to contracts for three years and was too limi a 
that respect. The remedy. - me of = cumbrous a magi pts 
employers to rely upon. What they wanted was some more simple Machic” 
0 > wa at it E which, when persons had entered into a contract with 4 
the employer, and had received advances for that contract, he should be certain 
that he would get his money’s worth for his money. ‘a 


» Such being the objects of the measure, Mr. Hosnovse would now 
! and explain to the Council how we endeavoured to attain them, 
And first he might mention what laws there were now upon the-Statute-book 
relating to this subject. There was a Bengal Law, Act III of 1863, 
which was for regulating the transport of labour to the Provinces of Assam, 
Cachar and Silhet; there was a Madras Law, Act V of 1866, which was 
for regulating emigration outside the limits of the Presidency of Madras; 
and there was the Emigration Act, Act VII of 1871, which was for the 
general regulation of emigration. The second and third of these Acts 
only dealt with that part of emigration which consisted in the removal 
from “British India, or the Presidency of Madras, as the case,might be; 
they could not deal with anything which was beyond ‘their legislative 
limits. ‘The General Emigration Act dealt with those persons who 
proceeded to foreign countries; the Madras Emigration Act, dealt» with 
those emigrants who proceeded beyond the Presidency of Madras, and when 
emigrants got beyond their respective limits, the power of the law was at an 
end. The Bengal Act dealt with both sides of the question, and, it was 
from that Act that.a large number of the provisions of the present Bill had 
been taken. Indeed, a great number of the provisions of that Bill formed 
the basis of the General Emigration Act, so far as it concerned cronies 
within British India. Mn. Hosnovsn’s predecessor, Sir Henry Maine, in 
introducing the General Act of 1864, expressly said that he ‘had founded it® 
mostly upon the Bengal legislation; and the previous Act of 1864 passed 
into the Act of 1871, and now constituted the law. ee 


Mr. Hosnovsr would now call the attention of the Council to the 
details of the provisions of the present Bill. Section two contained the excep- 
tions from the operation of the measure. Nothing in the proposed 
applied to contracts with, or the emigration of, Native seamen, domest 
servants, or skilled artisans. Native seamen and domestic servants -h; 
always been excepted from every Emigration Act, even from those which wer 
most restrictive in their tendencies. *Our legislation, indeed, on’ the whole, 
had been restrictive, sometimes prohibitive on this subject, but those classes 
had always been exempted. Seamen engaged themselves individually and 
on the spot. With regard to domestic servants, there had been some emigra- _ 
tion of this class between India and British Burma, and a very cons ss 
emigration between India and the Straits Settlements; but as they 
went from the sea-side, and met their friends on their arrival, there was no 
et for protecting them. As for skilled artisans, they could a 




















mselves. 


¥ 7 Then we came to the general machinery which lished me this 
side of the water. There were to be Sicnlpeationth gua r 7 
Chief Commissioner of Qritish Burma: at the ports of embs 
was power reserved to thQSupreme Government to say what 
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but the rate had been-alte ed to seven, wi we ha¢ 
asked for criticisms and discussion on the subject. 
he nature of mans fe ae es 
pro that a medical examination shoul ‘take 
Givil Surgeon of. the district. or other medical officer 1 
.  This.had.a two-fold object: one, for the sake 
ld not undergo labour which be was unfit for, and th 
the:planter, for it was often found that improper persons were p 
the planters for labobrers and were utterly useless when they go 
where they had to work. Then we brought both the emi I 
_ Tecruiter before the. Magistrate of the district or town in which thie ¢ 
_ Was entered into. The Magistrate was to inspect the medical eertific 
himself to examine the emigrant with reference to his contract, 
appeared that he#understoodthe nature of the contract, then the 
- |trate was to register the main: ternis of. the contract—the ‘man’: 1 
h slips ae and ‘he was ‘then to.be a registered emi bgoe 
other hand, the Magistrate:had any reason to think that. io 
‘practised, or that there was any material misunderstanding on the co 
“then he was’ to refuse to: register the emigrant whoo aaeta set 2 


» os!) The next partof the, Bill w concerned with 
‘ste port of departure. It was contained in tector: 
_ ?four and was simpleenough., All we could do was to. 
-Y recruiter himself, or some competent person who sho 
_ Magistrate, should accompany the emigrants, and upor 
/ duty of providing the emigrants with ‘clot 
“proper appliances of various kinds, and ] 
‘wrong was done in that respect. | __ a3 err, YES RS 
eheds ‘Well now ‘we had got our emigrant’down to the sea-side.. On his 
there ‘he was to go to the depot, and was there to be examined bya 
iui or. . That was necessary for two:purposes.. It. might be very 
_ © See again that the emigrant'was not himself can “improper pe: 
_ Sent over the seas to labour, : 
“numbers into a depét there. 
‘might: be alleviated -or cured 
-* Wis an opportunity of maki 
f “illstreated ari I ma 
- Thspecto 
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“at all from his home. That was the security which we proposed. 

_ emigrant’s understanding the nature'of the bargain into ne 
thet gooly's 

ies 


fe 
_ to his home; if ill-treated. he might pensation ; if all 
~ the: Emigration A nt was to ratify the contract. into which the 
1 entered, and he was to forward «a copy. tract to anoth 
‘the other side of the water whom we Proposed to call the 


ng the sea ‘The Emi Bit. 

1aracter of the ve 57% i 

in this Bill, but thoughtitmentc 
be empowered to 





